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I also showed Mr. Gandhi certain figures of literacy for Bengal from Adam's Report on Vernacular Education of 1835-38 and compared them with the census figures for 1921, Vol. 5, p. 302. I further showed him census figures for 1911 and 1901 taken from the same volume, p. 285, showing considerable increases in literacy in Burma, Bengal and Madras3 though the Punjab, Bihar, Bombay and United Provinces had made little or no progress during those years. Mr. Gandhi said, "I know very little about these things" in a tone of apology, to which I rejoined that he had no doubt many other things to occupy his attention.
Towards the end of the interview, I said that I hoped that he was now on the side of peace. He replied that he had meant exactly what he had said on the previous day, that he would read the Prime Minister's declaration over again and again, and that he felt the immense personal responsibility that rested on his shoulders in advising Congress He said that he had postponed his departure in order to see Sir Samuel Hoare on the following Friday as Sir Samuel had said that he would have no free time during the debate in Parliament (on the Wednesday and Thursday) I said: "I am sure you must be convinced that Englishmen are in earnest in wishing to give India everything possible at the present moment." He said:
Yes, but there is one thing that the English sincerely believe., but which I cannot understand. They think us incapable of managing our own affairs even with the help of experts. When I was a young man and my father was Prime Minister of an Indian State, I knew the Prime Minister of another Indian State (Junagadh), who could hardly sign his own name but who was a very remarkable man and managed the State wonderfully. He knew just who were the right people to advise him and took their advice. When I spoke to your own Prime Minister about the exchange value of the rupee, he said to me that he knew nothing about exchange values, that the Prime Minister had of course to do things hi his own name, but had really to depend on experts. We have had experience in governing in the past and we could do equally well.
I ended up the interview by saying that I was a man of peace, and had no desire to enter on a controversy, but that I must state the facts in the Journal of International Affairs* and to this I understood Mr. Gandhi to assent. I wished Him a pleasant journey back to India and said I hoped I had not tired him. He replied that it had been a real pleasure to see me, and that he hoped to keep in touch with me. . . .
Mr. Gandhi said that he had not accused the British Government of having destroyed the indigenous schools, but they had let them die for want of encouragement.